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74                  THE DYEING INDUSTRY
the week previous to the author's visit had proved the
wisdom of their plan. During the whole time they had
received dye-stuffs from one of the largest German colour-
works they had found no errors until this occasion, when
a keg of rhodamine was found to be decidedly under
strength. Previous testing had in this case saved a great
amount of trouble.
At the present time one of the principal roads to
success lies in using up wastes. Lord Masham said^ he
maintained his house out of his sewer; and so many tilings
are now recovered which formerly were allowed to pass
into the sewers that manufacture has assumed quite a
different aspect. This is undoubtedly the department
where science can be of use, and where, in fact, it is certainly
being of use. In America the treatment of waste prod nets
has as yet received little consideration, and wastefulness
is an element of weakness in their manufacture. Owing
to their huge resources the genius for petty economies has
'                                not been developed ; the artisan is habitually indifferent
;                                 to economy of material, and the employer is more concerned
with economising labour.    On the other hand, in Germany,
the success of many of the business concerns has been
due to attention to details and the practising of small
1                                economies.
f                                     In Germany and America one notices that industry
I ,                             receives every consideration.   In Germany the State rail-
\                                ways assist industry in all possible ways, and in the United
i(1                                   States the authorities even allow trains to run down import-
j                                  ant streets rather than put the railway compauieB to tin*
\\                                expense of laying special tracks.  America seems to proclaim
I                                that railway development and industrial development must
^|                               take place together.   For instance, coal is found in Mussa-
ji                               chusetts, but being mixed with earth it is of little value,
(,                               so that the coal for the factories in that important State
I                                has to be brought by xail from neighbouring States.    One
*"                               hears little in the United States about the development of
waterways. The Erie Canal, so much used in the past for
developing New York State, is only now used for lumber,
salt, and coal; most of the large businesses use the railway
entirely for transport. In Germany the principal nee of
canals is to connect the big rivers.